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tipns and, so far from taking any further steps to prevent the passage of the bill, when Gov. Dickerson, an ultra protectionist, offered certain amendments Mr. Webster prevailed on that Senator to withdraw them, declaring that, altho' he was satisfied that some such amendments would become indispensable he yet thought "if the bill was to pass it ought to pass at once "—and it was passed.
Having witnessed the passage of his bill by a vote of which the constituent parts were, on other questions and occasions, so inharmonious and being assured by Mr. Calhoun that it would pacify South Carolina and thus quiet the alarm seriously and universally disturbing the public min<J, Mr. Clay exulted in his new claims to a character on which he had long prided himself—that of a Great Pacificator. By the opportune service he had rendered them he had placed Mr. Calhoun and the nullifiers in a position which would not only incline but oblige them to co-operate with him so far as related to the President and the bank in the great struggle in which he was about to engage, however indisposed they might be to advance his political fortunes. Such successful results were certain in his case to -stir into activity the generous impulses which were deeply implanted in his nature. Not content with the favourable effects which the conciliatory course he had pursued towards Mr. Webster had apparently produced upon that gentleman he yet felt in the mood to go further, to turn his plastic hand from the composition of public dissension to the adjustment of a private quarrel, and thus to confer a further benefit for which Mr. W.'s admirers and supporters would perhaps give him credit whether he did so or not. At the first vacant moment after the final passage of his bill Mr. Clay arose from his seat, and, alluding, with suitable solemnity, to the very violent attack upon Mr. Webster by Senator Poindexter, of which I have before spoken, addressed the Chair, commencing as follows:
An incident occurred a few days ago which gave me very great pain and I am quite sure that in that feeling the whole Senate participated.11 I allude to some of the observations made by the honorable Senator from Mississippi and the honorable Senator from Massachusetts near me, with reference to an important bill then pending. I was persuaded at the time those remarks were made that they were the result of mutual misconception, and were to be attributed solely to that zeal which each of those honorable Senators felt—in the position in which they stood toward each other—the one to carry, the other to defeat the measure, with respect to which my friend from Massachusetts and myself unfortunately took different views. * * *
a Mr. Poindexter had taken occasion to allude to the course of Mr. Wehster during the War of 1812, on which he commented with great severity, and. compared, it with the conduct of Mr. Calhoun. Mr. Webster declined all explanations to the Senator from Mississippi. He said that the Senator from South Carolina was with him in the House of Representatives at the period to which Mr. P. alluded, and if that Senator wished any explanation of his course at that time he would pay the most cheerful and respectful attention to his request. But he did not feel himself called upon to take any notice of the remarks of the gentleman from Mississippi. Mr. Poindexter immediately rose and said " lie felt the most perfect contempt for the Sena-tor from Massachusetts."he friend, who had
